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Australia launched its initial program of teaching 
English to adult migrants in the late 1940 's. At times, bilingual 
methods were used, a trend that is returning. At that time, attempts 
were made to educate Australian people in the acceptance rather than 
rejection of migrants. Today there exists a variety of full-time, 
intensive, and accelerated courses in addition to the evening, 
distance, and correspondence programs. While efforts have progressed, 
there is much to do to overcome prejxidice between and within minority 
groups and to create a well-integrated multicultural society. 
Demographic reports have begun to acknowledge migrants' social and 
cultural impact. The child migrant education program began in 1970, 
but still needs well-trained personnel. In a major shift in policy, 
migrants are encouraged to maintain their native language and 
cultural heritage, and ethnic schools and bilingual curricula are 
increasing. However, early and uninterrupted English learning is 
favored, and there are some schools of high migrant density where the 
children's needs are not being met due to inadequate teacher 
training, despite teacher interest and effort. While migrant 
children's presence in school does not cause problems, lack of 
effective coasaunication with parents has become problematic, and 
efforts are being made to make ethnic parents active school and 
community participants. (MSE) 
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PEIOA IIP^A 

fSj imiversity of Oulu 

^ CO 

On sabbatical froa the Unlvcrsl^ of Oulu in tbe spring of 1977 I 
^ bad the opportunity of doing SGoe research in Australia concerning the 
courses, saterials, $M sethods used i^n teaching English to sigrants 
^ (iaaigrants) and the school a^ieveaent of Finnish .children in Australia. 
(The latter, by the «ayj is good and thus differs from the educaticmal 
standards reached by Finnish migrant children in Sweden.) Nhile doing the 
research vorfc I paid attention to the in t^lch the learner's native 
language and culture Mere tatcen into consideration in teaching English to 
both adult and child slgrants ar^ the role of imigrants in the Australian 
co^unity* 

The CccaBonwealth of Australia launched its scherse of teaching English 
to adult sigrtints In the late 1940s. Sose of the courses inaugurated then 
are still popular, e.g. the evening continuation classes and instruction by 
radio and correspondence. At tises, bilingual esthods mre '^%6 and the 
trend seess to be in the $*ss mI ruction again. At about the sas& tiae, . 
slightly over 30 years ago, attests were eade to .educate the f 'rallan 
people in their attitude to accept rather ti)an reject aigrants. Hixhin the 
last ten years, the (Sevelop^nt has been fast In both areas. 

Today there are various full-tine courses, intensive courses and 
accelerated courses. The students are paid a living allowance while attending 
thea. There are part-^tiae accelerated courses, particularly suited to shift* 
workers, and housewives; in^trlal and professional corses, rehabilitation 
courses in hospitals, instruction via TV, and classes nm by volunteers. 
The aigrants are shown in aany wso^ that they are cared for. 

Australia's versatile efforts to teach English to lasalgrants and the 
^ appreciation of ethnic groups have progressed together with the standard 
of living and education. However, ther^ Is still ouch to do In overcoating 
prejudice between and within the various groups and In creating a well* 
integrated aultlcultural society. 

It Is interesting to notice the change of tone in decographic books 
within a few years. The first volusse of Population and Australia , published 
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in Canberra In 1975, suggests wten dealing with the ethnic origins of 
irwigrants that the migrants • cultural and social ia^act should not be over- 
estiwted. On the last pages of the Supplementary Report , published three 
years lat«r (1978), the Kational Population Inquiry refers to the emphasis 
there is at the iwDnent on the merits of wltlculturalisai «i>d the establish- 
ment of the Australian Ethnic Affairs Council in 1977. But it does not 
neglect to mention that most iwigranU were bom in the British Isles and 
the predciainin'i feature of Australian 'ethnicity' is an overwhelming 
majority, primarily Anglo-Saxon, who coflamjnicate easily because they tmder- 
stand one a-wther's Un^ge, political system, religious and social 
customs, mtc., and a very diversified minority 1« which »ny have little 
undersUndIng of the majorily language and culf^rc. 

The child Migrant education program was introduced as late as 1970. 
Thsre are several good models of solving the problem In this area, but more 
resources, e.g. specially trained teachers of English as a second (or 
foreign) langua^, are badly needed. One fourth of Aus^alia's population 
now comes from non-English speaking back5roun<fe. It Is estimated that only 
1/3 of the children needing special instruction in English are getting any 
so far. 

The It^rUnce of learning English is not questioned, but on the other 
hand it Is not«orthy that though the migrsnt child Is taught the language 
of the majority and given instruction about Austrr^lia, he is at the %9m 
Um encouraged to reUin and respect his mother tongue and cultural heritage, 
nowadays considered values to be present. Besides ethnic schools, there 
are schools providing instruction in the child's native language and seme 
others with bilingual curricula. 

' It h4S bw» f»cessary to re-educate the Australian public as concerns 
the value of biVln^l education particularly at the ^Mriaary level. The 
sudtoi change of policy may have puzzled the parents as well. For yaars th^ 
were persuaikd ^ Australian teachers to believe that hearing and speaMng 
nothing but English was vitally ieportant for their children to succeed at 
school. 

As Australian specialists consider English an extreeely difficult 
language^ they recowcnd an early surt. Kany of the® are also in favour of 
an unintemiptad process of concept fonaation in the learner's mother tongue. 
Bilingual education co«fi)1n«s the tw. It is also believed that children are 
helped to develop as whole persons if they are given an opportunity of usin^ 
and reinforcing their ethnic language- I qi»te an Australian heacteasUr: 
•If by actively aainUining an ethnic language we do nothlf^ more than give 
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people the Ingress Ion that we respect Ueir language and culture, we will 
have done ouch that Is positive by wa^y of fostering family unl^ and 
security* «nd confidence In their new country." 

However, there are schools of high •Igrant density where the children's 
needs are ni^lecttd. The staff are often coipleUly unaware of the back- 
grounds of the pupils thty teach. They also lack training in linguistics, 
have wver studied another language, and krm little of language development 
In children. 

1 fownd tKat the teachers qwlified to teach English as a second 
language were efficient, devoted. to their work and sincerely Interested in 
their students and their ethnic-cultural backgrounds. Thsy tried to get 
acquainted with their pupils on a personal basis, undersund their 
particular prt>blcas, and help the* in difficulties caused by lan^oe. 

In a «1n1ng town in northern Queensland I observed a teacher giving 
tuition In English siwltaneously to two levels, tiiree gewrations, and a 
rwMbtr of nationalities In an everting continuation class. The next d^y he 
travelled frx» school to school giving special Inftruction In English to 
Bigrant children during their norwil English lessons. For one period, for 
Instance, he Uught two refugee boys fro» Laos, brothers eged 12 and 13. 
The boys were starting their study of the language and were well aotivated 
to learn it in its written fona as well. The teacher knew what sort of 
language problaas were to be expected as a result of the boys' tonal aother 
tongue and the Sanskrit script, and what kind of special help thi;' needed. 

Ethnic background papers and other publications provide useful in- 
fomatlon about thst learners* social, cultural and econosiic odckgroi^wi. They 
help the teacher in picking out suitable topics for presentation and dis- 
cussion In class. InfonsBtiw articles on English lan^age difficulties of 
Bigrant studenU are published e.g. in English a Mew Lan^ua^ , a bulletin 
for teachers of new Australians in contimiation classes. In \t% June issue 
1971. so^ areas of difficulty for Finnish students of English are dealt 
with as b^ll as so^ of Hungarian and lUllan studenU. 

A nusfeer of the «1grant teachers I interviewed had worked as English 
teachers ouUlde Australia, usually in a European or Asian country. They 
considered this experience Invaluable in their present occupation. Th?y 
had gained a new perspective to their own language, were now better 
acquainted with its structure and understood the pn^l^ that learners 
encounter when learning it as a foreign language. 

mr\ 1 Interviewed school principair In various parts of Australia, 
they hardly ever «ade any ccw^lainU of the algrant children. "Th^ are no 
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prot>1«, but the parents are.* The lack of effective coMunfcatlon causes 
■1sun(ftrsUndlR9 bttmn schools and ethnic faailies. Bridging the gap Is 
not easy. School reports written in English are soMtlMS traglc^illy «fs- 
Interpreted. There Is a story of a Greek boy In South Australia whose 
teacher irote In his report under the heading "Class participation- the 
favourable comnt "often ukes part in class discussions". His parenU 
thought it aeant •often talks in class" and punished his severely 

Steps are being Uken to aake ethnic parents active participants in 
school and cooounlty life. Their contribution would be valuable in pro- 
»ting nutual understanding and strengthening the awlticultural at»>sphert« 
Wans hav» been «ide to Involve them in teaching and learning. 

•lecently the Australian govemnent introduced iom Inrovations in the ^ 
field of adult stigrant education. These include, for exaa^le, nuUlclass 
centres provl'iing taitlan at a var1et;y of levels; di^ classes for i#0Mn 
(often In Association with schools); fanlly classes at comunity centm; 
classes heiri to provide tuition for witers of various ethnic organ1sat1ofts;v 
clasw to cmble the parents of children att^lng ethnic schools to '^cl 
receive tuition In English while their children receive tuition in their 
parenU* first language, etc. : c|| 

It has been realized that (1) Australian society Is flulticultural; . f ^ 
{2) sinorltles and Mjorltles have rights; and (3) the hoawt, the peer grovpD 
the oedia end school are Institutions Influencing the child. It Is a 4j 
tr^ndous chall^i'^ ter the a»onwea1th of Australia and the ethnic grou|isI 
theoselves to solv the prc^lces concerning adult and child algrant tduca* J 
tioa. The sovemr it has encouraged the intro<fcict1on of Rigrant educitlmi i 
into the trfilat ,^ of all teachers. For grt^kiate teachers ther« are seslwrsjj 
and courses »hl€h ecQs^lsit thea with olgrant aajorlty snd alnorlty 9v«#s> Ml 
the difficulties caused fcy var1<MJs lln^lstlc and cultural backgrwm^, anlf;j 
the teacher*s role In such an envlrosxstnt. Ih^u courses could be extended I 
to pr^ervlce trelnlag. J 
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